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annual  report  of  the  state  assessors. 

THE  PaOTEST  FROM  XEW-YORK  CITY  REPLIED  TO— 
TIIR  IXCREASE  OF  VALUES  IX  TIIK  CITY— SOME 
COSTrA"  buildings— NEEDED  CHANGES  IN  TUB 
MODE  OF  ASSESSMENTS— VARIOUS  SUGGESTIONS. 
•FROM  THE  regular  CORRESPONDENT  OK  THE  TRIBUNE. ] 

Albany,  Jan.  20. — The  aunual  report  of  the  Poard 
of  Slate  Assessors,  Messrs.  Fowler,  Briggs,  and  Had- 
ley, pre.seiited  in  manuscript  this  morning  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Woodin,  gives  many  interesting 
statements  to  the  share  of  New-York  City  in  the 
assessments  for  State  taxes.  They  make  a reply  of 
I considerable  length  to  the  protest  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  against  the  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  assessments  made  upon  Xew-York. 
An  abstract  of  the  report  is  given  below,  that  por- 
tion relating  to  the  protest  from  New-York  being 
given  in  full. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT. 

A committee  representing  the  City  of  New- 
York,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  at  the  request  of  the  Bojird 
of  Aldeimou  of  that  city,  presented  to  the  Stite  Board 
of  Equalization  a protest  against  the  adoption  of  the 
table  as  rei>orted  by  the  State  Assessoi’s.  This  protest 

(written  and  printed  before  the  table  was  reported)  con- 
tains many  erroneous  statements,  and  we  arc  led  to  be- 
lieve that  had  the  Committee  been  fully  advised  in  regard 
to  the  report  of  the  State  Assessors,  the  prote.st  would 
have  been  materially  changed,  or,  wliat  is  more  prob- 
able, never  have  been  presented.  The  State  Assessors 
do  not  complain  of  any  county  in  the  Stato  having  an 
honest  and  earnest  desire  to  protect  their  own  interesu 
1 against  afn  unduo  proportion  of  the  State  tax.  This  is 
j their  right  as  well  us  their  dut3'.  But,  no  eoiijinitt-ee 
ought,  injustice  to  themselves,  make  stutcrueiits  so  eu- 
tuely  void  of  foundation  that  they  fall  by  the  weight  of 
eiTora  they  contain.  j j a 

RLT.E  OF  ASSESSMENT  IN  NEW-T'ORK  CITY. 

The  Tax  Commissioners  claim  to  assess  the  real  estate 
of  Now-York,  not  at  the  price  for  which  such  xR'opoi'ti'^i 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  sell,  which  is  the 
legal  rule  of  asses.siug  there,  but  as  60  per  cent  of  the 
value  as  determined  by  prudent  capitalists,”  desiring 

to  invest  In  bond  and  mortgaged.  In  the  action  brought 
against  the  Tax  Commissioners  of  New-York  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Convent  of  the  Sticred  Heart  it  was  argued 
t on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  by  their  attorney,  that 
I the  assessed  value  of  the  property  in  quesi ion  did  not 
I repres<‘nt  over  one-fourth  or  one-Iifth  of  the  actual  value, 

I the  ordinary  custom  being  to  assess  unimproved  proii- 
erty  at  only  20  to  30  per  cent  of  its  real  value. 

From  recorded  sales  and  from  information  obtained 
from  very  reliable  pei*sons  interested  in  real  estate,  and 
from  all  the  evidence  taken  as  a whole,  wo  concluded  the 
city  was  assessed  at  43  per  cent,  as  values  w ere  in  1872, 
when  the  assessment  of  1873  was  taken  and  to  which  the 
proiest  refers. 

It  is  said  that  the  apportionment  ignores  the  fad 
that  valuations  have  been  increased  105  ler  cent  in 
21  years  in  the  City  of  New-York,  being  in  a much 
CTeat(^r  proportion  than  any  other  county  except  Kings. 
We  fully  rec(»gnize  the  increase  in  assessment,  while  the 
' Committee  ignore  the  fact  that  the  actual  value  of  the 
city  has  iucrca8o<l  more  in  proportion  than  other  portions 
of  the  State.  'J'ho  Committee  w'ould  have  us  believe  that, 
because  New-York  City  has  increased  in  actual  value  100 
( per  cent  in  10  yeax's,  that  farms  in  the  country  have 
increased  in  value  in  like  proportion  ; whereas,  the  testi- 
mony of  hundreds  of  substantial  and  intelligent  men, 
i as  well  as  our  own  observation  in  50  counties, 
we  have  again  and  again  visited,  warrant  us  in  saving 
that  the  farms  of  the  State,  and  espeeiaily  iu  that  poi’* 
lion  known  as  the  wheat-growing  section,  are  of  no  more 
value  than  they  were  20  years  ago  The  actual  iiicrcaso 
in  values,  if  any,  is  ih  the  cities  and  large  villages,  and  hi 
the  iron-ore  districts,  whei-e  ore-beds  have  been  rectmily 
developed.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in 
Now-YTork  has  no  parallel  in  this  couutiy ; and  it  has  not 
all  been  in  wild  speculation,  but  most  of  it  in  real,  sub- 
stantial advance  and  in  valiuxble  improvements. 

The  Committee  again  complain  of  uu  lu^just  die- 
crimination  against  the  city,  iu  being  rcquircu  to  pay 
more  than  their  share  of  that  tax.  The  city  should  pay 
its  just  proportion,  and  no  more  We  have  already 
stated  the  manner  by  which  we  arrive  i at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  value  of  the  city  was  wiual  to  the  rest  of 
the  State,  and  to  corroborate  the  conclunlon  give  the  fol- 
lowing : The  census  of  1865  places  the  value  of  The 
dwclliugs  iu  New-Y'ork  City  at  JJ^:23,096,018,  and  of  the 
whole  State  at  $897,121,378,  the  oit^'  at  that  time  hav- 
ing 43  per  cent  of  the  dwellings  in  the  State.  The  cost  of 
new  buildings  (ns  we  have  stated),  from  1868  to  Dec.  31, 
1874,  was  $219,388,120,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in 
six  years.  The  census  of  1870  places  the  total  value  of 
real  aud  personal  property  of  the  State  ut  $6,500,811,264, 
and  of  New-York  City  at  $3,484,268,700,  or  53  per  cent 
of  the  property  of  the  eniire  State. 

THE  INCREASE  IN  NEW-YORK  SINCE  1868. 

The  Assessors  defend  the  reduction  made  in  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  Kings  County  by  saying  that  the 
property  “ cannot  be  regai'ded  iu  a commercial  point  of 

view  ,”  and  the  arbitrary  addition  made  by  the  Supervi- 
sors of  1869-1870  to  the  valuatian  then  deserved  rectifi- 
cation iu  equalizing  the  State  taxes.  In  a comparison  bc- 
i tween  New-York  and  Kings,  the  Assessors  say  that  if 
Kings  has  increased  tdree  times  in  its  valuation  since 
1862,  the  former  must  have  increased  twice,  aud  would 
therefore  be  now,  for  realty,  $2,007,934,800.  They 
I speak  as  follows  concerning  the  increase  in  New-York 
t since  1868 : 

In  1868  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  e.state  of  the 
city  was  returned  at  $623,235,305.  In  1874,  leaving  oul 
the  Twenty-third  aud  Twouty-fomtU  Wards,  it  was 
$858,641,630.  The  estimated  value  of  new  i)uildings  for 
the  years  from  December,  1868,  to  Dec.  31,  1874,  in- 
clusive, was  $219,388,120,  making  the  assessed  value  of 
the  I’eal  estate  only  $16,018,265  more  than  the  cost  ol 
the  new  buildings  for  tne  same  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  some  of  the  mor« 

i prominent  buildings,  completed  in  New-York  City  in 
1875  J 

Dry  Dock  Pavings  Bank $40^>,000 

CUiaons*  Bauk 125,000 

Buckmgham  Hotel 800,000 

llOHsmore  Hotel 300,000 

Albany  apartment  hocise 600, OuO 

Apartment  hou.se 350,0' <0 

Block  of  apartment  houses 350.0  0 

Block  of  aparl  meat  houses 400,030 

Block  of  apartment  houses 300,000 

Sherwood  apartment  house  (cost  of  ulter  n)  100,030 

F.  Stevens’s  dwelling  house 250,000 

Union  Dime  Savings  Bank 500,000 

EXEMPTIONS  OF  BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES. 

The  Assessors  say : “ W^e  learn  from  the  I'csolutions  ol 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  petitions  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  from  the  opinions  of  the  press  and  of  individ* 
uals  of  large  influence  in  financial  circles,  that  the  people 
of  the  City  of  New-York  desire  that  all  bonds  aud  morb 

gages  should  be  exempt  from  taxation.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Legislature  allow  the  experiment  to  bs 
made  in  that  citj  , as  the  belief  there  seems  to  be  almost 
universal  that  such  exemption  would  be  the  means 
of  increasing  the  improvements  on  real  estate 
In  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  of  causing 
many  large  capitalists,  who  have  sought  homes 
elsewhere,  to  return  again.  In  order  to  compensate 
the  tax-payers  ol  other  portions  of  the  State  by  i*eason  ol 
such  legislation  affectiug  bonds  and  mortgages  in  the 
city,  the  State  may  impose  a tax,  for  Stave  pvu’pose.s, 
upon  the  piers,  wharves,  and  docks,  markets,  and  femes, 
aud  other  property  from  which  the  city  derives  income. 
The  incomes  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  30, 1875,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  report  of  the  Controller  of  the  city,  waa 
$1,048,067  39.  The  valuo  of  the  piers  and  markets  is 
e timated  at  $24,644,474.  We  can  see  no  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  why  this  large  amount  of  property,  because 
it  is  owned  by  the  city,  should  csc4ii>e  tax  for  State  pur- 
poses. It  is  property  from  which  income  is  derived,  the 
same  as  if  it  w^as  owned  by  persons.  If  owned  by  pri- 
vate persons,  It  would  all  pay  a city  aud  Stale  tax. 

IRREGULARITIES  IN  ASSESSMENTS. 

The  assessors  call  attention  to  the  iiTegularities  iu  the 
present  system  of  assessing  railinads,  and  urge  that 
! assessments  on  railroad  companies  should  not  be  left  to 
the  uninformed  Judgments  of  several  hundred  local 
assessors,  aud  that  it  seems  uqiust  to  requlie  a lailroad 

which  is  not  paying  running  expenses  to  pay  taxes  in 
the  same  proportion  as  a protitalile  road.  They  suggest 
i that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  require  milroads  and 
all  other  incorporations  to  make  retums  to  tiio  Coutrollpr 
on  which  the  taxes  might  be  baeeil.  They  say  they  have 
found  in  some  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  tuc  State  that 
” the  shares  in  National  banks  are  assessed  to  the  bank 
and  not  to  tUo  shaieholdei-s.”  Tuis  is  all  wrong,  a<i 
a bank  in  Us  iucorporated  capacity  can  bo  assessed  only 
for  its  real  estate.  It  can  not  bo  assessed  for  any  shaies, 
or  for  the  value  of  auv  shares,  or  for  any  surplus. 

TWO  RULES  OF  VALUAT  ON. 

In  Inviting  the  attention  of  the  L'>gislaturo  to  the  fact 
that  two  rules  of  assessments  exist  iu  and  outside  of 
New-York  City,  the  adsessoi's  allude  to  the  ^VTggcstlou  o? 
the  Tax  Commissioners,  that  real  estate  be  assessed  at 
60  per  cent  of  its  nominal  pidce  or  value,  and  ask 

whether  this  was  the  value  at  which  the  Legislature  in 
tended  it  should  bo  assessed  wh<m  it  doclurcil  that  it 
I should  bo  assicysed  at  the  rate  for  which  it  would  undci* 
ordinary  eirouiustances  sell. 

The  aggregate  tvoalth  of  corporations  an<l  associations 
organized  lor  various  business  purRoscs,  does  not  maiu 
I tain  its  just  aud  equal  proi>ortion  of  tuxes.  The  great 
i loiwl  of  taxation  is  packed  up^ii  re.,1  estate.  There  is  no 
! hiding  place  for  this.  Capital  in  corporate  bodies 


I do  the  OTfuers  ami  occupants  of  real  estate.  As  an  iu 
I stand*,  the  assessors  give?  tU(;  foilowiiig  table,  showluj 
i the  condition  of  the  joint  stock  tire  auu  ihe  marine  m 
; siminee  companies  ox  New-York  iu  Deeeniber.  1S71 . 

i raid  up  capital $26,i»07,02  ) 

j Surplus  o\'.  r ihiOUi  ica i4,771,tfiS 

I Capirai  marine  msuiauce  compau»es 

I Net  surplus  over  bcilp  and  capiliil 3,984,6.  .*> 

j 8cilp  not  oracred  to  be  roiLciiied 11.974. 6.>5 

; Total $58,070, .99 

‘ The  average  rat  j ol  divuUmds  xkhiI  srocluioideo^ 

‘ capital  stock  o"  the  joint  sto  -lvoouipouics  during  tUe  yea 
■*874  was  12.74,  uiul  ihe  uvcnigc  rate  paid  by  tire  uiaiin 
: compyuRT.  V a.-<  7.93.  The  amount  of  rtroaud  rnariu.  m 
' suraiice  ca!»hal  uoscssed  for  taxes  in  the  8iat.eofNe\v 
York  was  U ss  than  $7,tK)0,(K)0,  Irom  llio  best  estiiiiai 
Nve  can  make.  Ttie  total  capital  of  iucoiporatcd  com 
panics  audns^cei  ttionsiu  theStateSu  1871,  wascslhnatoil 
by  ihe  Cou.miHsiouers  ai)pointed  by  Uov.  Ilollumu  to  rc- 
v’we  the  lax  iav:s,  ar  $S.a»,50t>,000,  exclusive  of  suvpJuA 
jiiid  initi vidu.’il  pmaiN.  noon  Which  thcrc  was  an  assesa 
li'.cut  of  about  .$139,000,900 
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RATIONAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXATION. 

A Paper  by  David  A.  "Wells,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  Cosn. 

Read  May  20,  1874. 

The  elements  of  sovereignty  — State  or  political  are  in  the  main 
two : control  or  jurisdiction  over  all  persons,  citizens  of  the  State  or 
body  politic,  and  control  and  jurisdiction  over  all  things  within  the 
territory  over  which  sovereignty  is  exercised.  Without  the  possession  of 
these  powers  there  can  be  no  complete  and  independent  sovereignty 
in  fact  no  stable  government ; and  we  may  even  go  farther  and  assert 
that  the  difference  between  different  forms  of  government  essentially 
resolve  themselves  into  the  manner  in  which  these  powers  are  exercised. 
Thus  a government,  whatever  be  its  name,  is  despotic  just  in  propor- 
tion as  their  exercise  is  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  unlimited ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a government  is  truly  free  just  in  proportion  as  their 
exercise  is  restricted  from  abuse,  or  just  in  proportion  as  the  para- 
^ mount  good  of  the  whole  State  is  made  a condition  of  their  using. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  these  restrictions  on  sov- 
ereignty, which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  history  of  civil  liberty,  has 
this  curious  feature,  overlooked  it  seems  to  me  in  a great  degree  by 
historians ; namely,  that  progress  in  the  direction  of  freedom  and  in- 
telligence in  respect  to  the  manner  and  extent  in  which  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State  shall  exercise  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  per- 
sons, and  the  manner  and  extent  in  which  it  shall  exercise  authority 
and  jurisdiction  over  property  or  things,  has  not  been  and  is  not  now 
coextensive  and  coordinate.  Thus,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  the  struggles  for  greater  freedom  between  the  people  on 
the  one  hand,  and  despotic  rulers  on  the  other,  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  will  almost  always  be  found  to  have  had 
their  inception  in  arbitrary  acts  committed  by  the  rulers  in  respect  to 
property  rather  than  in  respect  to  persons ; a condition  of  things  trav- 
estied in  the  story  of  the  merchant  who,  when  stopped  upon  the  high- 
way, truthfully  exclaimed  in  his  fright,  « Spare  my  money,  0 good  Mr. 

j Highwayman,  but  take  my  life.” 

For  example,  to  confine  our  illustrations  to  English  and  American 
history,  the  people  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  do  not  appear 
to  have  felt  especially  aggrieved,  and  certainly  manifested  no  oppo- 
sition, when  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  exercise  of  his  despotic  will,  succes- 
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sively  sent  his  ministers,  his  nobles,  and  wives  to  the  scaffold;  bii^^ 
VN  hen  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  he  undertook  to  levy  a tax 
u )on  his  subjects,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  population  rose  in  in- 
si  irrection,  with  the  cry  that  they  were  “ English  and  not  French,  free- 
n en  and  not  slaves,”  and  the  king  had  to  retract.  During  the  reign 
o ' Elizabeth  also,  the  use  of  the  torture  and  the  rack  were  regardedas 
It  gitimate  functions  of  government,  and  scores  of  jiersons  were  arbi-  \ 
ti  arily  and  without  arraignment  or  accusation  subjticted  to  imprison- 
n ent,  and  none  of  these  things  occasioned  general  popular  indignation  ; 
b it  when,  in  1601,  the  prerogative  of  sovereignty  was  exercised  over  trade 
a id  commerce  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  grievous  monopolies  of 
Si  It,  iron,  leather,  and  the  like,  the  popular  agitation  rose  to  such  a 
d'igree  that  nothing  but  prompt  concession,  according  to  Macaulay, 

“ saved  the  monarchy  from  a shameful  and  disastrous  termination.” 
A nd  coming  down  still  later,  the  matter  of  complaint  at  the  outset,  in 
tl  e war  of  our  Revolution,  was  rather  that  the  rights  of  property  had 
b ;en  violated  by  the  mother  country,  inasmuch  as  the  people  were  sub- 
je  cted  to  taxation  without  representation,  than  that  they  had  been  re- 
st rained  of  any  liberty  in  respect  to  their  persons. 

On  the  other  hand,  within  the  present  century  especially,  the  direct 
r<  lations  of  sovereignty  to  persons,  have  been  so  well  defined  and  re- 
st ricted  in  the  interests  of  freedom  that  little  now  remains  in  English- 
sj  eaking  countries  to  be  accomplished.  The  right  of  ownership  in 
0]ie’s  person,  the  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest,  the  writ  of  habeas 
a rpusj  liberty  of  speech  and  of  worship,  trial  by  jury,  exemption  from 
e:  :cessive  and  unusual  punishments  — all  these  are  now  so  well  estab- 
li  .hed  and  incorporated  in  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  laws  of  consti- 
ti  tional  governments  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  matters  of  contro- 
V(  rsy,  or  even  topics  of  conversation.  But  in  respect  to  the  methods 
b,  ^ which  the  State  shall  exercise  sovereignty  over  property  there  has 
b;en  of  late  comparatively  little  progress  in  the  sj»irit  of  liberty  and 
ir  telligence,  if,  indeed,  there  has  not  been  retrogression  in  the  spirit  of 
ir  justice  and  despotism;  and  the  people,  at  least  in  the  United  States, 
aj^parently  content  with  limiting  the  right  of  eminent  donjain  to  strictly 
p iblic  purposes,  and  coupling  its  exercise  with  the  condition  that  just 
c(  mpensation  shall  be  made  for  private  property  taken  for  public  uses, 
ai  id  also  with  restricting  the  initiation  of  all  laws  providing  for  the  taking 
o]  private  property  for  the  necessities  of  the  State  in  the  form  of  taxes 
tc  the  representatives  elected  directly  by  popular  suffrage,  display  little 
ft  rther  interest  in  the  questions  whether  the  powers  thus  delegated  to 
tl  eir  agents  are  exercised  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  equity;  whether 
tley  tend  to  promote  an  equal  or  unequal  distribution  of  property; 
ai  d,  above  all,  whether  they  tend  to  elevate  or  lower  the  standard  of 
pi  blic  morality. 
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In  support  of  this  view  the  following  may  be  cited  as  illustrations 
and  examples : The  war  of  the  rebellion  was  undertaken  for  and  in 
the  end  accomplished  the  abolition  of  that  form  of  slavery  which  denied 
to  a class  of  persons  in  this  country  the  ownership  of  their  persons  and 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor ; and  yet  the  war,  after 
effecting  all  this,  left  upon  the  statute-book  the  principles  of  slavery  in 
another  form  intact.  For  any  system  of  law  which  arbitrarily  and  for 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  special  interests  affirms  that  one  person  may 
trade  freely  with  a second,  but  shall  not  with  a third,  thereby  denies 
to  the  persons  subject  to  that  law  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  right  of 
property,  namely,  its  free  exchange,  takes  from  them  a part  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  therefore  of  necessity 
reaffirms  the  principle  of  slavery.  The  argument  that  is  generally  put 
forward  in  justification  of  such  legislation,  that  any  present  injury  to 
individuals  or  society  will  be  fully  compensated  by  some  future  indirect 
good,  is  just  as  legitimate  and  relevant  as  the  plea  that  certain  people 
used  to  put  forward  in  justification  of  negro  slavery,  that  it  really  was 
for  the  good  of  the  persons  enslaved,  and  that  any  sufferings  by  the 
slave  for  the  good  of  society — meaning  thereby  the  masters  — would 
be  fully  compensated  in  the  world  to  come. 

Again,  during  the  present  month.  May,  1874,  a member  of  Congress 
rose  in  his  place  in  'the  House  of  Representatives  and  presented  a bill 
providing  for  the  levying  of  an  income  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
come of  all  persons  when  the  same  shall  equal  $5,000 ; and  a tax  of  ten 
per  cent  on  so  much  of  the  income  of  all  persons  as  shall  be  in  excess 
of  $5,000 ; and  the  other  members  of  the  House  sat  by  and  heard  the 
proposition  and  no  man  entered  a protest  against  its  reception.  And 
yet  there  was  a principle  involved  in  this  same  proposition  which,  if 
adopted  and  recognized  by  any  government  in  time  of  peace,  would 
rightly  debar  it  from  any  just  claim  to  the  title  of  free  and  sink  it  in 
truth  to  the  level  an  Eastern  despotism.  To  make  this  clear,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  it  had  been  proposed  to  tax  the  incomes  of  red-haired  men  five 
per  cent,  and  those  of  red-nosed  men  ten  per  cent.,  and  to  exempt  all 
others,  or  to  do  as  once  actually  w’as  done  in  England,  under  an  income 
tax  law  enacted  in  1691  — tax  Catholics  at  rates  double  those  imposed 
on  Protestants.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  if  any  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  seriously  risen  with  any  such  proposition  that  he 
would  not  only  have  been  at  once  hooted  down,  but  also  at  the  first  op- 
portunity relegated  back  by  his  constituents  into  obscurity  ? And  jet 
is  there  any  difference  in  the  principle  involved  in  these  propositions  ? 
Would  there  be  anj’  principle  involved  wdiatever  other  than  the  mere 
arbitrary  and  despotic  exercise  of  power  — the  making  the  posses- 
sion of  a red  nose  or  red  hair,  or  the  result  of  enterprise,  skill,  economj', 
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talent,  or  the  fortuitous  circumstances  of  birth  or  happy  accident,  the 
occasion  for  inflicting  a penalty?  That  was  what  substantially  was 
done  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  nobles  were  exempt  from  taxation  be- 
cause they  were  nobles,  and  the  common  people  were  taxed  because 
they  were  villains  or  bondmen  ; when  Jews  were  assessed  because  they  I 

were  not  Christians,  and  Catholics  because  they  were  not  Protestants. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  arrival  of  the  nineteenth  century 
put  an  end  to  such  arbitrary  proceedings ; but  history  is  said  to 
repeat  itself,  and  in  this  particular  instance  the  field  for  its  repeti- 
tion would  seem  to  be  the  United  States.  If  it  be  said,  as  it  doubt- 
less will  be,  in  rejoinder,  that  the  rich,  by  reason  of  their  riches,  are 
abundantly  able  to  pay,  and  therefore  should  be  made  to,  my  answer 
is  that  under  a universal  and  uniform  income  tax  (if  there  could 
be  such  a thing)  they  would  pay  more  by  an  inevitable  law,  and  yet 
pay  equitably  ; but  that  under  an  unequal  law,  which  takes  from  them 
because  they  are  rich,  the  act  of  taking  has  no  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered a tax,  but  is  simply  confiscation.  And  if  the  State  may  take  five 
per  cent,  from  the  man  with  $5,000  income,  and  ten  per  cent,  from 
the  man  with  more  than  $5,000,  why  stop  at  these  limits?  We  have 
not  approximated  the  limit  of  the  ability  of  the  persons  assessed  to 
make  contributions.  Why  not  take  more  ? Why  not  take  all  that  such 
individuals  receive  in  excess  of  the  average  income  of  the  masses  ? ^ 

Why  not  divide  up  and  put  every  one  on  an  equality  ? The  individual 
proposing  such  a tax  was,  then,  in  theoretical  intent,  a communist  of 
the  most  radical  type ; though  if  the  truth  could  be  known,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  he  had  not  thought  of  the  matter  long  enough 
to  determine  whether  his  action  was  or  was  not  underlaid  by  any 

principle. 

During  a debate  in  the  House  during  the  present  session  also,  a re- 
mark was  made  by  a gentleman  for  whom  I have  a high  respect,  and 
because  I have  that  respect  will  mention  his  name,  General  Hawley,  of 
Connecticut,  to  the  effect  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  removal  of  the  duties 
on  tea  and  coffee  because  these  were  taxes  which  especially  fell  upon 
the  poorer  classes  of  society.  But,  according  to  my  way  of  looking  at 
the  subject.  General  Hawley  would  have  spoken  more  correctly  had  he 
said,  “ I rejoice  in  the  removal,  under  existing  circumstances,  of  the 
duties  on  tea  and  coffee  because  I am  not  a friend  to  the  poor  n>an,  and 
desire  to  see  him  taxed  more  heavily.”  For  General  Hawley  will  find 
it  very  difficult  to  name  any  taxes  (and  in  using  the  term  I mean  equal  ^ 

and  uniform  assessments  and  not  arbitrary  takings)  which  can  possibly 
be  laid,  which  yield  so  much  revenue  to  the  State,  and  which  burden 
the  poor  so  little.  He  could  not  name  the  taxes  on  spirit  and  tobacco, 
for  all  investigation  shows  that  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
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such  taxes  is  derived  from  the  poor  and  not  from  the  rich.  It  could  not 
be  the  taxes  on  iron  and  wool,  leather  and  lumber,  for  to  tax  primarily 
these  necessities  of  common  life  is  to  give  occasion  for  the  creation  of 
a multiplicity  of  other  taxes  by  reason  of  interest  and  profits,  which 
will  be  proportional  in  number  to  the  number  of  agencies  and  processes 
through  which  each  article  passes  on  its  way  from  a raw  material  to  an 
elaborated  product  for  consumption ; and  taxes  on  such  materials,  in 
addition,  carry  with  them  and  entail  the  heaviest  of  all  taxes,  namely, 
an  enhancement  of  the  cost  of  the  instrumentalities  or  machinery  of 
production,  which  forever  duplicates  and  repeats  itself.  In  illustration 
of  this  last  point,  let  any  one  examine  the  tables  of  prices  for  clothintr 
in  London  which  occasionally  appear  as  advertisements  in  the  New  York 
papers,  and  he  will  see  that  the  cost  of  woolens  in  the  United  States 
is  nearly  or  quite  double  the  cost  of  similar  goods  in  England  ; and  yet 
no  man  can  show  that  the  English  manufacturer,  in  the  item  of  labor, 
has  over  six  per  cent,  advantage  over  his  American  competitor  in  re- 
spect to  the  total  cost  of  such  fabrications.^  And  that  the  existino-  taxes 
Oil  such  a luxury  as  silk  do  not  fall  lighter  on  the  poor  man  than  did 
the  repealed  taxes  on  tea  and  coffee,  will  also  be  apparent  if  we  reason 
a little.  Thus  the  revenue  derived  from  these  articles  in  1870,  when 
the  duty  was  five  cents  per  pound  on  the  one  and  twenty-five  cents  on 
the  other,  was  in  round  numbers,  $20,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
fifty  cents  per  head.  Now  the  cost  of  a silk  hat  is  increased  by  at  least 
this  amount,  by  reason  of  the  taxes  on  its  constituents  to  every  man 
who  annually  purchases  and  wears  one ; as  is  the  averasre  stock  of  rib- 
bons  which  most  women  annually  purchase  for  their  adornment.  And 
if  either  man  or  woman  add  to  their  consumption  of  silk,  the  one  in 
the  way  of  a handkerchief  for  the  neck,  and  the  other  by  the  purchase 
of  a veil  and  a dress,  the  tax  will  be  much  greater;  and  to  judge 
whether  the  poorer  classes  consume  these  articles,  let  an  observation 
be  made  of  the  next  procession  in  honor  of  St  Patrick,  or  the  next 
gathering  in  commemoration  of  emancipation,  and  silk  in  some  form 
will  be  found  to  be  an  adjunct  of  the  dresses  of  most  of  the  participants. 
Looking,  then,  at  this  whole  matter  of  the  relations  of  sovereignty  to 
property,  either  philosophically  and  in  the  abstract,  or  practically  by 
the  light  of  present  experience,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  men 
who,  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  rarely  fail  to  judge  correctly,  and 
are  quick  to  recognize  and  resist  any  act  that  infringes  on  personal 
liberty,  nevertheless  embrace  and  advocate  propositions  in  regard  to 
taxation  which,  applied  as  rules  for  the  management  of  any  other 
business  or  department  of  civil  polity,  would  be  denounced  by  them  as 
absurd,  wasteful,  despotic,  and  subversive  of  morality. 


1 The  late  Edward  Harris,  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  thorough  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  woolen  manufacture  will  not  be  questioned,  long  ago  asserted,  as  the  result  of 
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The  only  explanation  which  I can  offer  of  this  social  phenomenon 
is,  that  the  economists,  financiers,  and  statesmen  who  have  carefully 
studied  this  subject  — and  the  number  is  comparatively  small  — have 
thus  far  failed  to  formulate,  or  simply  and  collectively  state  m connec- 
tion with  evidence,  the  truths  in  respect  to  which  they  are  collectively 
agreed ; and  that  in  the  absence  of  a general  recognition  of  anything 
like  fundamental  principles,  practice  in  taxation,  at  least  in  this  coun- 
try, has  been  almost  wholly  dependent  on  what  is  regarded  as  expedi- 
ency; while  accident  and  ignorance  have  had  more  to  do  m determin- 
ina  what  is  expedient  than  experience  and  intelligence.  The  result  as 
a practical  matter,  therefore,  is,  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  novv 
taken  directly  under  the  name'  of  taxes,  from  the  capital  or  earnings  o 
the  people  by  the  National  or  State  sovereignties,  or  their  representa- 

his  experience,  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  industry  was  not  in  excess  of  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  products  which  it  created.  The  census  of  1870  more  than  con- 
firmed the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Harris,  by  showing  that  the  proportion  which  the  cos  of 
labor  in  the  woolen  industry  sustained  for  that  year  to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  annual 
ptducill  w.«Un.«.  . little  lu  e»..»  of  ,«v,„t.en  per  c.„t.,th.  ex...  liguree  bet~g 
$155,405,058  value  of  the  annual  woolen  product;  and  $26,87,  ,5<5  cost  of  the  labor  ent 

*"“Now’"inl867,a  careful  personal  examination  and  comparison  of  the  woolen  mills  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  showed  that  the  average  difference  in  wages  m this 
department  of  industry  between  the  two  countries  (equal  ethc.ency  being  conceded  to  t 
English  operative)  was  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  but 
since  then^  wages  have  so  far  advanced  in  Great  Britain  that  the  existing  difference 
plbauj-  ...  ta  exe...  ot  twenty  per  cent.  But  ft.  .be  s.k,  .rgt.m...,  .nd  ..  cover 
all  contingencies,  I will  assume  that  the  American  laborer  in  the  woolen  unHs  of  t 
United  States  receives,  on  an  average,  thirty  per  cent,  more  m wages  than 
competitor.  This,  then,  on  the  basis  of  the  census  returns,  would  give  the  Eng  i»h  woolen 
mZfacturer  an  advantage  of  about  five  per  cent.  (5.1)  in  the  cost  of  his  fabric,  or  six 
per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  calculation  being  thirty  per  cent, 
of  seventeen  per  cent,  in  one  instance,  and  thirty  per  cent,  of  twenty  per  cent,  m the 
other.  A tariff  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  import  of  cloths  would,  therefore,  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  supplement  any  advantage  which  the  English  woolen  manufacturers  may 
have  on  the  score  of  wages,  through  the  employment  of  his  so-called  pauper  labor 
over  the  American.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  actual  tariff  on  the  import  of  these 
products  ranges  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  the  heaviest  duty  being 
imposed  on  the  cheapest  fabrics,  worn  by  the  poor,  and  the  lightest  on  the  most  cost  y, 
pufehased  by  the  rich;  and  the  present  condition  of  the  woolen  manufacture  in  the 
United  StatL  conclusively  proves  that  even  these  excessive  rates  are  anything  but 

^'•‘S^explanation  of  this  singular  phenomenon  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  protection  has 
been  ‘run  into  the  ground,’  and  in  attempting  to  protect  evep-thing,  we  have  so 
raised  the  prices  of  every  constituent  of  manufacturing  industry  that,  except  in  the  c . 

' Ta  few  aSs-like  irsteds  and  carpets,  in  respect  to  which  the  tanff  is  a juggle 

and  a fraud- we  protect  nothing;  that  we  have  deprived  the  American  woolen  manufact- 
urer of  the  immeasurable  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  manufacturer  of  all  other  countries, 
namely,  that  of  a free  choice  of  raw  material,  without  which  he  can  no  more  make  goo 
and  cheap  cloth  than  the  Israelites  could  make  good  bricks  without  straw ; and  fina  y. 
that  by  the  conjoined  agency  of  the  tariff  and  a base  currency,  we  have^made  the  United 
States\he  poorest  of  all  lands  to  buy  in,  but  the  very  best  to  seU  to.  -Wool  and  the 
Tariff,  an  Argument  again&t  Interference,  by  David  A.  >>  ells,  loM. 
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lives,  in  round  numbers  between  six  and  seven  hundred  million  dollars 
per  annum  for  various  public  purposes,  or  from  one  twelfth  to  one 
fifteenth  of  the  value  of  the  entire  annual  product  of  the  country  — 
a fact,  in  the  first  instance,  which  finds  no  parallel,  in  respect  to  mag- 
nitude, in  the  experience  of  any  other  state  or  nation,  and  which  in 
' itself  may  go  far  towards  affording  an  explanation  of  some  fiscal  phe- 

nomena which  seem  wanting  in  solution ; and  further,  that  this  vast 
sum  is  taken  by  methods  which  do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a system  ; 
which  in  the  case  of  the  National  Government  are  rarely  the  same  one 
year  with  another,  and  in  large  proportion  do  not  have  revenue  or  the 
necessities  of  the  State  as  their  primary  object ; which  in  the  case  of 
the  State  Governments  are  not  identical  in  any  two  States,  and  are 
widely  different  often  as  respects  contiguous  States.  To  which  it  may 
be  also  added,  that  important  provisions  of  the  law,  allowed  to  stand 
upon  the  statute-book  in  almost  every  State,  are  practically  a dead  let- 
ter, simply  because  the  end  sought  to  be  attained  is  impossible  by  the 
employment  of  any  machinery  that  can  be  made  available  for  their  en- 
forcement. In  short,  if  there  is  a department  of  social  science  labor  m 
which  laborers  are  more  needed,  and  in  which  greater  economic  and 
moral  results  are  attainable,  than  the  department  of  study  and  inquiry 
as  to  the  best  methods  by  which  private  property  may  be  taken  by 

the  State  for  public  uses,  I have  been  unable  to  discern  it. 

^ Whether  there  are  principles  sufficiently  fundamental  to  entitle 

them  to  general  acceptance,  and  thus  serve  as  a basis  for  a system  of 
taxation  adapted  to  every  community,  is  a matter  upon  which  political 
economists  even  are  not  agreed.  Thus  M.  Say,  the  celebrated  French 
economist,  whose  dicta  have  been  adopted  by  some  writers  of  repute 
in  England,  despairing  apparently  of  finding  any  general  available 
basis,  lays  down  the  maxim  that  the  best  system  of  finance  is  to  spend 
little,  and  the  best  taxation  that  which  is  least  in  amount,  while  the 
real  truth,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  there  is  no  act  which  can  be  per- 
formed by  a community  which  brings  in  so  large  a return  to  the 
credit  of  civilization  and  general  happiness  as  the  judicious  expendi- 
ture for  public  purposes  of  a percentage  of  the  general  wealth,  raised 

by  an  equitable  system  of  taxation.^ 

To  confess,  however,  that  the  case  is  hopeless,  is  to  confess  that 
human  knowledge,  in  at  least  one  department,  has  reached  its  highest 

1 The  fruits  of  such  expenditure  are  general  education  and  general  health ; improved 
roads  diminished  expenses  of  transportation,  and  increased  security  for  life  and  property. 

’ And  it  will  be  found  to  be  a general  rule,  that  no  high  degree  of  civilization  can  be  main- 

tained in  a community,  and  indeed  that  no  highly  civilized  community  can  exist,  without 
comparatively  large  taxation;  the  converse  of  this  proposition,  however,  at  the  same  time 
not  being  admitted,  that  the  existence  of  high  taxes  are  necessarily  a sign  of  high 

civilization. 
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: imit ; and  that  a class  of  transactions  which,  more  than  almost  any 
I ither,  are  determinative  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  forms 
n which  industry  shall  be  exerted,  are  best  directed  by  accident  or 
caprice.  To  enter  upon  a discussion  of  this  question,  with  a view  of 
)roving  a negative  within  the  limits  of  a paper  proper  to  be  presented 
' m this  occasion,  is,  however,  impossible  ; and  therefore  I will  content 
nyself  with  briefly  referring  to  a few  points  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
nay  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  economic  axioms  and  from  which 
I lound  deductions  are  possible. 

I And,  ^rs^,  it  would  seem  evident  a government  cannot  attain  its 
! lighest  development  unless  its  machinery  or  methods  of  taxation  are 
; egular  and  permanent.  Indeed,  I incline  to  the  opinion  that  an  in- 
lifFerent  or  faulty  system  of  taxation  that  is  permanent  works  less 
evil  to  the  State  than  a good  system  that  is  perpetually  changing. 

' fhe  curse  of  the  tariff  legislation  of  the  United  States  has  been  rather 
: ts  instability  than  its  theory ; but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
I »rder  that  there  may  be  stability  there  must  be  simplicity  and  also 
I :quity. 

Second.  Any  system  by  which  the  sovereignty  discriminates  in  assess- 
nents  in  respect  to  the  same  articles  or  classes  of  property  owned  by 
lifferent  individuals,  whether  the  same  be  done  intentionally,  as  in  the 
;ase  of  wholly  despotic  sovereignties,  or  by  a code  of  laws  which 
luman  nature,  self-interest,  and  the  conditions  of  business  make  im- 
)ossible  of  honest  and  equitable  execution,  has  no  claim  to  be  termed 
axation,  but  is  simply  arbitary  taking  or  confiscation. 

Thus  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  ordain  that  all  debts  due 
fom  solvent  debtors  and  represented  by  mortgages  shall  be  taxed  at 
heir  full  value  to  the  resident  owners,  and  not  otherwise.  A report  for 
he  year  1873  states,  however,  that  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the 
'alue  of  such  mortgages  in  the  State  is  assessed.  The  circumstance, 
: iirthermore,  that  this  tax  is  only  an  odious  discrimination  against 
; esident  owners  of  mortgages,  shows  that  it  is  really  a penalty  upon 
esidence,  and  is  in  no  way  different  from  a discriminating  tax  against 
colored,  Jewish,  or  Catholic  mortgagees.  If  the  discrimination  had 
1 teen  made  in  respect  to  color  or  religion,  who  can  doubt  that  the  sub- 
j ect  would  long  ago  have  received  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  political 
< hampions  of  freedom  7 As  it  is,  however,  the  oldest  inhabitant  is 
vithout  a defender.  Again,  the  laws  of  all  the  New  England  States 
} equire  that  all  State,  city,  municipal,  and  railroad  bonds  be  taxed  at 
1 heir  full  valuation  ; but  the  prices  at  which  these  securities  are  daily 
1 ought  and  sold  over  all  these  States  conclusively  proves  that  they  are 
1 ot  taxed.  In  the  days  of  old  Rome  it  was  said  that  two  augurs  or 
t iviners  could  not  meet  professionally  without  laughing.  How  can 
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two  State  assessors  meet  professionally  without  admitting  that  their 
administration,  as  regards  equity,  is  an  imposture  ? 

Third.  Taxation  diffuses  itself,  and  by  laws  which  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  contravene,  though  he  may  make  the  diffusion  for  a 
time  unequal  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  tax  is  unequal  or  wanting 
in  uniformity  on  the  articles  subject  to  the  tax.  There  has  been  much 
written  on  this  subject ; but  a single  illustration  which  came  to  me 
in  my  experience  as  Commissioner  for  revising  the  tax  laws  of  New 
York  is  in  itself  worth  volumes  of  argument. 

There  are  in  round  numbers  in  the  city  of  New  York  a million  of 
people.  The  laws  of  the  State  subject  all  their  property,  with  small 
exceptions,  to  taxation  ; and  yet  out  of  this  vast  population,  only  about 
four  per  cent,  are  subjected  to  primary  taxation,  while  in  Boston, 
where  the  laws  are  executed  in  a more  arbitrary  manner,  the  ratio 
aside  from  the  poll-tax  is  about  eight  per  cent.  Now,  if  the  taxes  do 
not  diffuse  themselves,  and  with  a great  degree  of  equality,  what 
interest  can  the  non-taxpayer  have  in  New  York  in  resisting  cor- 
ruption ? What  in  an  honest  administration  of  the  city  and  a reduction 
of  taxes  ? Must  he  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  benefited  by  exorbitant 
assessment  on  other  property,  and  a distribution  of  the  money  col- 
lected, even  if  stolen  by  corruptionists,  but  spent  with  a lavish  hand 
in  giving  him  employment  ? But  as  John  Adams  once  remarked,  that 
if  the  Creator  has  given  man  a reason  that  is  fallible,  he  has  also  im- 
pressed upon  him  an  instinct  that  is  sure,  and  that  instinct  teaches 
the  masses  of  New  York,  however  unlearned  they  may  be  in  economic 
science,  that  taxes  inevitably  fall  upon  them  through  the  increased 
price  of  all  that  they  consume,  even  if  they  pay  nothing  directly ; that 
if  they  are  assessed  primarily  upon  Mr.  Astor  he  adds  them  to  his 
rents ; if  upon  Mr.  Stewart,  to  his  goods ; upon  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  to  the 
price  of  his  capital,  whether  sold  upon  the  street  or  invested  in  rail- 
roads ; and  so  being  reflected,  as  it  were,  to  infinity,  or  from  reflection 
to  reflection,  they  become  eventually  an  integral  part  of  the  prices  of 
all  things.  Taxation,  furthermore,  under  a non-diffusive  theory,  be- 
comes in  reality  a contest  between  classes ; one  class  of  real  estate 
against  another,  — one  class  of  personal  property  against  other  classes, 
— the  classes  possessed  of  no  property  against  those  that  do  possess 
it.  The  doctrine  of  the  old  philosopher  Hobbes  “ that  war  or  conflict 
is  the  natural  state  of  mankind  ” becomes  by  this  supposition  embodied 
in  taxation  ; and  the  Greek  brigand  must  be  regarded  as  the  type  of 
the  modern  assessor. 

And  accepting  this  principle  of  the  diffusion  of  taxes,  we  must  be 
led  to  another  conclusion,  and  that  is,  that  all  taxation  ultimately  falls 
on  consumption ; so  that  each  man’s  share  of  the  burden  of  the  State 
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will  not  be  in  the  proportion  to  what  he  directly  pays,  hut  in  the  ratio 
of  what  he  consumes.  Hence,  the  greatest  purchasers,  the  greatest 
consumers,  or  the  greatest  gormandizers  if  you  will,  are  the  greatest 
taxpayers ; and  while  by  an  inevitable  law  no  man,  unless  he  lives 
wholly  by  charity  or  theft,  can  escape  the  incidence  of  taxation,  the 
burden  foils  heaviest  upon  the  rich,  because,  as  a general  rule,  they  are 
the  sreatest  consumers. 

Note.  — [The  author  is  fully  aware  that  the  principles  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  taxes,  as  thus  laid  down  in  this  paper,  are  not  held  to  be 
fully  in  accord  with  the  tendency  of  modern  economical  thought,  and 
that  not  a few  economists  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  hold 
rather  with  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  “ that  taxes  tend  to  remain  upon 
the  person  who  immediately  pays  them  ; or  in  other  words,  that  it  re- 
quires an  effort,  which  is  made  with  varying  degrees  of  ease  or  difficulty, 
to  shift  a tax  which  is  paid  by  the  first  payer  to  the  shoulders  of 
another.”  ^ A little  reflection  would,  however,  seem  to  make  it  evident, 
that  unless  Mr.  Rogers  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  have  in  mind 
a system  of  taxation  which  is  highly  arbitrary  and  irregular,  devoid  of 
justice,  certainty,  and  uniformity  (and  about  which  nothing  definite 
can  be  predicated),  there  can  be  no  more  tendency  for  taxes  to  remain 
upon  the  persons  who  immediately  pay  them,  than  there  is  for  rents, 
insurance,  interest,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  and  water-supply  to  follow  the 
same  law.  Taxes  legitimately  levied,  are  a part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  question  w'hether  taxes  diffuse  themselves,  finds  its 
solution  in  the  propounding  of  this  further  question : “ Is  the  cost  of 
production  diffused  on  the  articles  produced  ? ” Adam  Smith,  and  his 
French  contemporary  economist,  Quesnay,  may  be  considered  to  have 
established  the  principle  that  taxes  diffuse  themselves  with  a degree 
of  infallibility,  when  they  are  levied  uniformly  on  the  same  article ; 
and  hence  the  deduction  of  Adam  Smith,  that  the  average  profits  ofi  one 
investment  are  always  equal  to  the  average  of  other  investments,  risk  and 
skill  in  management,  in  each,  being  taken  into  consideration.  This  is  the 
principle  which  pervades  his  great  work,  “The  Wealth  of  Nations;” 
and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  admit,  that  a tax  upon  labor,  if  it 
could  be  uniformly  levied  and  collected,  would  be  diffused  and  that  the 
laborer  would  be  the  mere  conduit  through  which  the  tax  could  pass 
to  the  public  treasury.  Thus  he  says,  “ While  the  demand  for  labor 
and  the  price  of  provisions,  therefore,  remains  the  same,  a direct  fax 
upon  'wages  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  raise  them  somewhat 
higher  than  the  tax ; ” and  pursuing  the  subject  further,  he  continues, 
“ no  tax  can  ever  reduce,  for  any  considerable  time,  the  rate  of  profit  in 

1 Cobdtn  and  Public  Opinion,  pp.  83,  84. 
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any  particular  trade,  which  must  always  keep  its  level  with  other  trades 
'in  the  neighborhood.”  And  it  might  also  have  been  added  with  equal 
truth,  that  a tax  exclusively  assessed  upon  labor  becomes  an  almost 
direct  tax  upon  capital,  or  the  converse ; for  the  average  price  of  labor 
is  a measure  of  the  average  profits  upon  capital ; for  capital  is  only 
accumulated  labor.  To  attempt,  however,  to  discuss  incidentally  a 
subject  of  such  importance  and  magnitude,  and  a proper  understanding 
of  which  is  necessary  to  any  correct  determination  of  the  principles  of 
taxation,  is  equivalent  to  discussing  it  imperfectly  and  superficially  ; 
and  therefore  the  author  will  only  further  present  in  this  connection, 
the  general  results  of  his  investigations,  w hich  may  be  formulated  some- 
what as  follows : — 

All  taxation  ultimately  and  necessarily  falls  on  consumption  ; and^  the 
burden  of  every  man,  which  no  effort  will  enable  him  directly  to  avoid, 
tcill  be  in  the  exact  proportion,  or  ratio,  which  his  aggregate  consumption 
maintains  to  the  aggregate  consumption  of  the  taxing  district,  state,  or 
community  of  which  he  is  a member.'\ 

It  would,  however,  be  a mistake  to  infer,  that  because  all  taxation 
diffuses  itself  and  ultimately  falls  on  consumption,  it  is  a matter  of  in- 
difference what  methods  of  assessment  are  adopted.  If  all  methods 
resulted  in  perfect  equality  of  assessment  and  economy  in  collection, 
and  were  equally  free  from  personal  annoyance,  then  it  would  indeed 
be  a matter  of  indifference.  But  the  trouble  is,  that  all  methods  are 
not  equally  perfect,  and  the  methods,  as  a general  rule,  which  have 
been  adopted  in  this  country,  and  which  commend  themselves  to  popu- 
lar approval,  because  they  appear  and  claim  to  effect  equality,  are  the 
most  imperfect  in  this  particular. 

Thus  take,  for  example,  the  so-called  system  adopted  in  Massachu- 
setts, that  all  property,  subject  to  a few  exceptions,  real  within  the 
State,  and  personal  if  belonging  to  its  citizens  wherever  it  may  be, 
shall  be  subject  to  assessment.  Now,  no  law  of  this  character  can  ever 
be  executed.  The  advance  in  civilization,  the  changes  in  the  methods 
of  doing  business,  the  basing  of  vast  transactions  upon  credit  rather 
than  upon  actual  ownership  of  capital,  the  offsetting  of  debts  against 
debts,  and  the  facilities  of  intercommunication  have,  within  the  last 
half  century,  changed  in  a very  great  degree  the  character  of  the  prop- 
erty of  all  highly  enterprising  nations. 

Much,  and  by  for  the  largest  portion  of  the  personal  property  of  the 
country  is,  moreover,  invisible,  incorporeal,  and  intangible,  and  to  deter- 
mine its  value,  and  to  assess  it,  would  require  that  the  persons  charged 
with  such  duties  should  be  able  to  see  things  which  by  all  ordinary 
vision  cannot  be  seen,  and  to  know  what,  except  by  supernatural 
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agencies,  cannot  be  known.  It  needs  no  argument,  therefore,  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  the  averment  that  a law  providing  for  the  assessment 
of  all  property  is  an  absurdity,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  experience. 

Take  also  the  income  tax,  which  is  advocated  by  many  economists  of 
repute.  Theoretically  what  can  be  fairer  than  that  each  person  should  ( 

pay  in  proportion  to  his  annual  net  gain  or  income.  But  practically 
an  equitable  assessment,  based  on  the  known  incomes  of  each  man,  is  an 
ideal  that  never  can  be  realized.  When  we  come  to  enacting  laws  for 
the  collection  of  revenue,  we  must  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it ; 
and  laws  which  are  directly  antagonistic  to  the  two  most  powerful  influ- 
ences that  can  control  human  action  — love  of  gain  and  the  desire  to 
avoid  publicity  in  regard  to  one’s  private  affairs  — can  never  be  effi- 
ciently administered.  Under  this  head  take  one  illustration  : In  1868, 
with  a Federal  law  assessing  all  incomes  over  $1,0(>0,  and  with  a trained 
corps  of  officials,  only  about  250,000  persons  in  the  United  States,  out 
a population  of  40,000,000,  had  any  taxable  income.  Again,  unless  an 
income  tax  is  an  exclusive  tax,  or  if  it  forms  (as  is  proposed  in  this 
country)  an  element  of  a general  system  of  taxation,  it  must  neces- 
sarily involve  double  taxation  — first  on  the  property  yielding  the 
income,  and  second  on  the  income  itself.  If  the  property  yielding 
the  income  were  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  one  State,  and 
the  person  receiving  the  income  was  a resident  of  some  other  State,  the  ) 

duplication  could  hardly  be  avoided,  as  it  is  not  avoided  in  Massachu- 
setts and  all  other  States  which  tax  both  property  and  income.  It 
would  seem  evident  also  that  the  taxation  of  income  from  property  out- 
side the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  taxing  power  is  mere  arbitrary 
procedure,  and  has  not  even  the  pretext  of  affording  protection. 

Let  us  also,  in  conclusion,  briefly  glance  at  another  but  no  less  im- 
portant phase  of  this  subject ; namely,  the  moral  influence  on  society  of 
unequal  tax  luxes.  Thus,  to  take  a portion  of  the  jiroperty  of  one  man 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  because  he  is  honest  or  ignorant,  or  unable 
to  conceal  its  possession,  and  to  allow  the  property  of  another  man  to 
jscape  because  he  is  dishonest,  cunning,  and  willing  to  forswear  him- 
>elf,  is  in  effect  to  impose  a penalty  for  honesty  or  ignorance,  and  to 
incourage  dishonesty  and  duplicity.  Again,  if  a manufacturer  in  a 
ipecific  instance  avoids  the  payment  of  an  excise  tax  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  his  manufacture,  or  an  importer  the  duties  on  the  goods  he 
mports,  it  is  clear  that  they  thereby  acquire  an  advantage  over  their 
competitors  in  the  way  of  profit  if  they  sell  their  wares  at  average 
irices,  or  have  it  in  their  power  to  damage  or  ruin  their  competitors 
f they  sell  at  less.  We  can  all  see  the  injustice  in  such  instances ; 

)ut  in  the  case  of  a law  which  first  creates  an  opportunity  for  all  the 
lishonest  and  unscrupulous  to  obtain  advantage  by  fraud  over  their 
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neighbors,  and  then  when  the  opportunity  is  availed  of,  forces  the 
honest  and  scrupulous  to  decide  whether  they  shall  suffer,  or,  in  self- 
defense  act  in  a like  manner,  we  fail  to  see  that  no  more  effective 
machinery  for  demoralizing  a whole  people  could  possibly  be  invented. 
“I  insist  upon  it,”  said  a prominent  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  New  York  in  1867,  “ I insist  upon  it  that  a people  can- 
not prosper  whose  officers  tell  lies,  and  there  is  not  an  assessment  roll 
in  this  State  that  does  not  both  work  and  tell  lies.”  I cordially  repeat 
and  indorse  this  declaration. 

The  subject  admits  of  elaboration  and  illustration  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent ; but  the  general  conclusion  to  which  all  investigation  seems  to  lead 
is,  that  the  rational  principle  of  taxation  is  to  tax  but  comparatively 
few  articles  ; namely,  visible,  tangible  property  and  fixed  signs  of  prop- 
erty— for  in  this  way  only  can  taxes  be  assessed  equitably,  uniformly, 
and  economically  — and  then  leave  them  to  diffuse,  adjust,  and  appor- 
tion themselves  by  the  inflexible  laws  of  trade  and  political  economy. 

DISCUSSION  ON  TAXATION. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Charles  Moran,  said  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  showed  that  the  tendency  of  republican  governments  in  the 
course  of  time  was  to  become  despotic.  The  poiver  of  a republican 
government  should  be  limited,  and  we,  living  under  a republic,  should 
always  keep  this  matter  in  view.  When  a majority  passed  any  meas- 
ure, no  personal  responsibility  was  to  be  attached  to  any  man,  the 
responsibility  in  that  case  being  spread  out  among  the  masses.  In 
reference  to  what  Mr.  Wells  had  said  about  taxation,  it  was  the  Chair- 
man’s opinion  that  the  best  financial  system  which  any  government 
could  pursue  would  be  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  nation  to  the 
lowest  possible  cent,  and  thereby  to  raise  the  smallest  amount  of  tax- 
ation on  the  people.  For  his  part  he  did  not  believe  that  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  expenditures  of  any  government  ever  created  was 
anything  other  than  a perfect  waste.  If  a tax  were  imposed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  doing  a public  injury,  then  it  were  better  it  had  not  been  im- 
posed at  all.  When  you  take  away  from  the  man  who  had  the  industry 
to  produce,  the  self-control  of  his  labor,  and  transfer  it  to  politicians, 
you  do  that  man  a great  wrong.  Rather  than  that  money  should  be 
squandered  by  a government,  it  were  better  to  have  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  who  would  distribute  it  more  economically  among  the  com- 
munity. These  questions  of  financial  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  government  should  be  carefully  examined,  with  the  view  to  the 
discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  evil  under  which  we  suffer.  We  have 
had  several  schemes  of  government  tried,  and  still  we  had  no  diminu- 
tion, no  reduction  in  our  taxation.  There  was  every  day  a further  inter- 
ference in  the  rights  of  the  individual  by  parties  holding  political  power. 
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The  same  rule  applied  to  those  in  Congress,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the 
State  Legislatures  and  municipalities.  lie  thought  it  was  time  for  the 
American  people  to  protest  against  this.  Unless  some  steps  were  taken 
in  this  direction  we  would  have  terrible  times  in  endeavorinor  to  correct 
an  evil  which  was  a reproach  to  republican  institutions.  AVe  have 
never  had  a republic  but  the  government  became  more  despotic  than 
the  most  despotic  of  despotisms  by  reason  of  the  unbearable  domination 
of  a majority.  A des})Ot  or  two  can  be  supported  without  the  crushing 
out  of  the  minority.  Precisely  to  the  extent  in  which  a republic  exer- 
cises its  power  is  it  the  worst  form  of  government  in  existence.  AA^ien 
a majority  oppresses,  no  one  man  is  responsible,  and  a majority  is  the 
most  domineering  and  brutal  of  created  powers.  And  again  I must 
most  heartily  indorse  Say’s  theory  that  the  best  financial  theory  for 
any  government  is  to  reduce  expenditure  to  the  least  possible  cent. 

Mr.  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn,  of  Albany,  said  : — 

It  is  true  that  Government  may  contribute  wisely  and  judiciously  to 
public  enterprises,  and  while  I agree  with  Mr.  Say,  I think  his  opinion 
is  fairly  open  to  the  modification  Air.  Wells  has  mentioned.  In  New 
York,  as  a rule,  the  capital  of  all  corporations  is  assessed  at  par.  As- 
sessed corporations  meet  us  on  every  hand,  and  if  you  remember  how 
much  of  the  property  of  the  State  is  invested  in  corporations,  you  will 
conclude  that  the  personal  property  of  the  State  is  assessed  on  an  ab- 
solute valuation  quite  as  much  at  least  as  the  real  property.  I admit, 
however,  that  we  may  do  and  ought  to  do  much  to  correct  inequalities  ; 
but  I think  the  animadversions  from  time  to  time  — I do  not  mean  to- 
night— indulged  in  in  regard  to  the  assessors  of  the  State  are,  as  to 
many  of  them,  unfair. 

Mr.  Pruyn  remarked  further  that  he  thought  the  best  way  to  support 
the  Government  — insuring  enconomy  and  simplicity  — is  to  establish 
a poll-tax  by  which  each  member  of  the  community  is  called  upon  to 
defray  his  portion  of  the  expenses  of  that  community  in  one  single 
payment,  or  a payment  in  installments.  That  would  direct  the  attention 
of  every  man  to  what  the  Government  was  doing  and  what  its  expendi- 
tures were.  Such  a result  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  generation, 
and  therefore  the  proposition  of  Mr.  AA^ells,  that  taxation  should  be 
confined  to  the  smallest  number  of  articles,  was  one  essentially  sound, 
and  in  which  he  entirely  concurred.  It  will  be  very  difficult  indeed,  he 
concluded,  to  fix  upon  any  scheme  which  will  work  out  a very  much 
better  result  than  the  present,  comparing  personal  property  with  real 
property,  unless  it  be  some  arbitrary  scheme  such  as  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  AA’’ells  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  In  one 
case  I recollect  he  assumed  that  a person  paying  $2,000  a year  rent 
should  be  considered  as  worth  $10,000  of  personal  property.  But 
this  rule  would  work  out  an  unfair  result  in  many  cases. 
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AMElilCAK  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  American  Social  Science  Association  was  organized  in  tlie 
fall  of  1865,  after  the  model  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Science.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  : — 

To  aid  the  development  of  Social  Science,  and  to  guide  the  public  mind 
to  the  best  practical  means  of  promoting  the  Amendment  of  Laws,  the 
Advancement  of  Education,  the  Prevention  and  Kepression  of  Crime,  the 
Reformation  of  Criminals,  the  Furtherance  of  Puldic  Morality,  the  Adop- 
tion of  Sanitary  Regulations,  and  the  Diffusion  of  Sound  Principles  on 
Questions  of  Economy,  Trade,  and  Finance. 

To  bring  together  the  various  societies  and  individuals  now  interested 
in  these  objects,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  by  discussion,  the  real  ele- 
ments of  Truth,  by  which  doubts  are  removed,  conflicting  opinions  har- 
monized, and  a common  ground  afforded  for  treating  wisely  the  social 
problems  of  our  times. 

The  labors  of  the  Association  are  carried  on  in  four  Departments  ; — 

I.  Education. 

II.  Public  Health. 

III.  Economy,  Trade,  and  Finance.  ' 

IV.  .Jurisprudence  and  the  Amendment  of  Laws. 

Each  Department  is  under  the  direction  of  professionally  qualified 

members. 

General  iMeetings.  at  which  papers,  bearing  upon  all  Departments,  will 
be  read,  as  welt  as  Special  Meetings,  relating  to  the  separate  Departments, 
are  held  regularly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  information 
elicited  at  these  meetings  is  published,  and  acted  upon,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, by  intervention  with  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Municipal  Au- 
thorities, Boards  of  Education,  Health,  and  Charity,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Science  of  Society  stands,  from  its  very  nature,  more  than  any 
other,  in  need  of  associated  labor.  Its  aim  being  the  promotion  of  human 
welfare  by  ascertaining  the  natural  laws,  whose  application  will  insure 
the  greatest  human  happiness,  reflecting  men  and  women  must  be  brought 
together  for  a regular  exchange  of  thought  and  information.  In  order  to 
facilitate  this  commerce  of  minds,  a Central  Bureau  has  been  opened  in 
Boston,  and  a salaried  officer  placed  in  charge  of  it,  who  is  giving  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Association. 

The  experience  of  five  years  has  fully  convimmd  the  members  of  the 
Association  that  it  was  not  instituted  a moment  too  soon  in  tins  preemi- 
nently protiressive  country,  whose  very  intense  vitality  and  rapid  develop- 
ment call  for  safe  guidance  by  Right  and  Truth.  It  is  this  firm  convic- 
tion that  leads  us  to  ask  anew  the  cooperation  of  all  engaged^  in  Law, 
Medicine,  Education,  Commerce,  and  Finance,  and  of  the  friends  of 
human  progress  in  general. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  Five  Dollars.  All  the  publications  of  the 
.\ssociation,  including  the  “ Journal  of  Social  Science,”  are  furnished  gra- 
tuitously to  members. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the  Association,  5 Pem- 
berton Square,  Boston. 

F.  B.  SANBORN,  Secretary.  GBORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS,  President 
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